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WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS: 
EDUCATOR FOR FREEDOM 


Wuu1sm Torrey Harris died on November 5, 
1909. As we approach the fortieth anniversary of 
the death of this great American educator, it is worth 
while to recall the high esteem with which his con- 
temporaries regarded him and to note certain phases 
of his contribution to American thought. 

“For a long generation before 1904,” Nicholas 
Murray Butler remarked, “the dominating force in 
American public education William Torrey 
Harris, superintendent of schools in the city of St. 
Louis from 1867 to 1880, and United States Commis- 
sioner of Education from 1889 to 1906.” Indeed, Dr. 
Butler asserted, “The history of American education 
and of our American contributions to philosophical 
thought cannot be understood or estimated without 
knowledge of the lifework of William Torrey Harris.” 
In 1893 the editors of The Education Review writing 
of his service as U. S. Commissioner of Education 
referred to Harris in their tribute: “As possessing 
perhaps the most philosophic mind ever brought to 
bear on public school work in this country, as one of 
the very few public school men in this land who have 


was 
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attained international reputations, Harris has con- 
ferred a prestige on the office that it never possessed 
before.” 

Harris is best known for his leading role in the 
St. Louis Movement in philosophy. The chief figures 
in this movement, which exerted an appreciable in- 
fluence on the history of American thought, were 
William Torrey Harris, Henry C. Brokmeyer, Den- 
ton J. Snider, and Thomas Davidson. 
Theirs was the 
missionary spirit and through their efforts many of 
the cultural centers of the day were affected. The 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, “The Concord 
School of Philosophy,’ Thomas Davidson’s achieve- 
ments in adult education, Susan E. Blow’s experi- 
ments in the kindergarten movement—these and many 
other manifestations clearly testify to their intel- 
lectual and educational activity. 

What aspects of Harris’s thought are alive for us 
today? To answer this question a distinction which 
underlies much of his educational philosophy should 
be noted. There are, according to Harris, two broad 
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ways of regarding life: one is the way of fate; the 
other, the way of freedom. The first attitude, he as- 
serts, is mechanistic in character; all the world is 
likened to a vast machine in which the parts are deter- 
ministically related. Man’s structure may exceed in 
complexity the various forms of life which surround 
him, but man himself is no different “in kind” from 
his surroundings. Man, too, is the victim of an inex- 
orable fate, and his strivings to extricate himself 
from the meshes of the causal nexus in which he finds 
himself are doomed to failure. 

The second attitude, he notes, is teleological in 
emphasis. It exalts the dignity of man and the re- 
sponsibility of the individual for making intelligent 
choices. This attitude asserts that the world has 
meaning and purpose; that the universe is not the 
result of the “fortuitous concourse of atoms’; and 
that man, possessing the gift of self-consciousness, is 
able to examine the world and to distinguish, beyond 
the realm of scientific fact, ultimate values—God, 
freedom, and immortality—which give life its deep- 
est significance. 

In Harris’s opinion adoption of one or the other 
of these two schools of thought involved important 
consequences for both moral and educational philoso- 
phy. From the days of the early atomists through the 
18th-century writers who capitalized on the mechan- 
istic phases of Cartesian philosophy to the evolu- 
tionists of the 19th Century, there have been thinkers 
who have succumbed to the attractiveness of the 
theory of mechanism as an explanation of the world. 
In the roll-eall of famous names endorsing this expla- 
nation we may note those of Leucippus, Democritus, 
David Hartley, Joseph La Mettrie, Diderot, and 
Haeckel. Materialism finds its modern counterpart 
in the philosophy of Bertrand Russell who, after 
indicating that man and his world are but “the out- 
come of accidental collocations of atoms,” states that 
“ . . only on the firm foundation of unyielding 
despair, can the soul’s habitation henceforth be safely 
built.” And again, “. . . all the loneliness of 
humanity amid hostile forces is concentrated upon 
the individual soul, which must struggle alone, with 
what courage it can command, against the whole 
weight of a universe that cares nothing for its hopes 
and fears.” 

In the latter part of the 19th century the diver- 
gence between Harris and Herbert Spencer brought 
into sharp focus the clash between the spiritual and 
the mechanistic interpretations of evolution. The 
popular reception of the Darwinian interpretation 
expressed in “The Origin of Species by Means of 
Natural Selection” published in 1859, just three years 
before Spencer’s “First Principles,” gave added im- 
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petus to the latter’s ideas. The spiritual interpreta. 
tion, however, gained considerable force in Amerie, 
through Harris’s staunch defense, and in Englanj 
Thomas Hill Green waged a strenuous counter-attack 
against Spencer’s agnosticism. Spencer, combining 
John Stuart Mill’s empiricism with evolutionary naty. 
ralism, conceived the mathematico-physical frame. 
work of science as adequate for the explanation oj 
the universe. Within the framework of science Harris 
saw no provision for purpose and ideals. The cep. 
tral point in Harris’s criticism is his contention that 
Spencer’s insistence upon a mechanistic interpretation 
of the universe has completely negated the possibility 
of ethical and spiritual values and has simultaneously 
undermined the whole framework of education itself, 

In contradistinction to Spencer’s agnosticism Harris 
maintains that the possibility of a harmonious social 
and political life resides in individuals who possess 
freedom of choice and the capacity for growth in 
terms of social and spiritual values. Man, for Harris, 
is a moral agent, created in the image of God, en. 
dowed with free will, and charged with personal re. 
sponsibility. For Harris the very structure of ethics 
resides in the self as transcendental. “The will,” 
he states, “is always to be treated as something trans. 
cendental; namely, as always containing in itself the 
power of rejecting any and all the interests of the 
world.” 

In Harris’s interpretation we become progressively 
more free in so far as our choices become more ra- 
tional, embracing ever-increasing areas of human ex- 
perience. Our emancipation from the thralldom of 
passing desire is achieved through knowledge of the 
reasons for our past mistakes coupled with a growing 
awareness of the factors which actively affect our 
resolution of conflicting alternatives. The individual, 
therefore, should be encouraged to adopt ends of 
action which go beyond mere selfish interests and 
find their focus in an ever-larger realm of being. 
It thus becomes the function of education to direct 
the individual toward a realization of those goods 
which move in the direction of an expansion of in- 
dividuality simultaneously with an enrichment o 
society itself. 

Harris believed that as one increased in wisdom, 
he increased in his ability to differentiate impulses 
which are sporadic, evanescent, and selfish from thos 
desires which have their focus in objects of greater 
worth and permanence. In Harris’s view the selfish 
individual is one whose mental horizon is limited. 
Other thinkers have maintained this position. As 
Warner Fite might remark, the selfish individual is 
one whose imagination is both limited and too easily 
satisfied. With Josiah Royce the cure for selfishness 
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came through identification with ever-broadening 
loyalties. Im a recent publication, “Out of This 
Nettle, Danger,” President Dodds of Princeton has 
voiced a similar thought: 

Truly satisfying success will come in the postwar 
period only to him who accepts continuing responsibili- 
ties, rejecting the egocentric view and finding tasks in 
life which express moral aims higher than his own per- 
sonal comfort or individual welfare. Only by so doing 
ean he be certain of avoiding the blight of frustration, 
the sense of emptiness and failure—the feeling of being 
stuck, which before the war had become so common as 
to be described as the general neurosis of the day. 

Harris’s educational thinking is closely co-ordinated 
with the philosophical ideas which we have reviewed 
in the preceding pages. Man, for Harris, is not a 
moral being, in the true sense of the word, until he 
becomes “universalized.” Man, that is, must go be- 
yond himself as a mere selfish, atomic individual; he 
must come to regard others as ends-in-themselves. 
This process of “universalizing” the individual is 
achieved by revealing to him the meaning of institu- 
tions, such as, the home, the school, the state, and the 
church. The significance of these institutions, how- 
ever, can be made meaningful to the individual only 
in so far as the individual through his own self- 
activity comes to realize their rationality. 

The educational process must emphasize the in- 
finite worth of personality and must avoid foreing the 
individual to conform blindly to external patterns, 
for such procedure will only stifle his self-activity. 
By means of intelligent, sympathetic guidance the in- 
dividual must be instilled with the love of his fellow 
men and the principles of self-direction, so that, in 
time, he may be able to act morally on his own initia- 
tive. “We insist always,’ Harris remarks, “that the 
pupil must do right. We ought always to be sure that 
he grows in ability to see the right, and thus becomes 
a law unto himself.” The task of supplying this type 
of guidance is undeniably a difficult one but it must 
be performed if the schools are to develop individuals 
who possess social sensitivity and an enduring sense 
of personal responsibility, objectives which are corol- 
laries of Harris’s belief that the central purpose of 
education is that of revealing to man the spiritual 
nature of reality. 

Harris’s great strength lay in his realization of 
the social and spiritual implications of education. 
Systematically and energetically he communicated to 
educators throughout our nation the richness of our 
heritage, the function of the curriculum as a means 
for making that heritage a living reality, and the 
necessity of combining training of the will with in- 
tellectual insight. For Harris the entire curriculum 
Was spiritual in essence. Since each part embodied 
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something of the spiritual entirety, its presentation 
as a part of the whole would, he believed, serve to 
release the creative capacities of the growing self. 

The self, according to Harris, gradually comes 
into a more complete consciousness of its true nature 
in so far as it objectifies itself in an ever-increasing 
circle of meaningful social and religious experiences. 
Between this self which I now am and my as yet un- 
realized self there is a disparity which challenges me 
to greater and more thoughtful endeavor. As Muir- 
head has stated, 


Man’s fitness may in the end doom him to dissatis- 
faction in the sense that there is always for him a be- 
yond. But this dissatisfaction itself comes from his al- 
ready possessing in a positive sense a foretaste of what he 
seeks, and he shows his more-than-finiteness in his power 
of identifying himself in anticipation with this fullness 
and living at least momentarily in the sense of attain- 
ment. 


“Ethies,” Harris asserts, “rests on the idea of a 
social whole as the totality of man, and on the idea 
of an immortal life as the condition of realizing in 
each man the life of the whole.” Moral growth, he 
believes, involves renunciation; it involves the denial 
of immediate selfish desires and the affirmation of 
purposes of enduring and eternal worth. Our success 
in discriminating between the relative values of hu- 
man purposes will be in direct proportion to our con- 
tinuous application of intelligence in solving moral 
situations plus our moral courage in living by our 
highest convictions. 

To live consistently in terms of our highest insight 
—insight which must daily be enriched and deepened 
—is indeed challenging and arduous; but the truly 
reflective man, Harris asserts, can live by no lesser 
ideal. 


... The career of man on earth... is a discipline in 
individuality. The highest individuality will be obtained 
through righteousness and holiness in action, and through 
a knowledge of the ultimate truth in regard to the objects 
of the world and their final purpose. It is evidently not 
the object of human life blindly to conform to the Divine 
will and thereby make it its own innermost conviction. 
The Divine will does not create the world in order that 
there may be an infinite number of puppets. God wishes 
to be reflected in his intellect and in his freedom; he 
therefore makes in the world a state of things which 
continually piques its inhabitants ever to discover deeper 
and deeper grounds and reasons for things as they are, 
and for the ethical standards which furnish the ideals by 
which things and events are to be reformed. 


Education in the truest sense is a process by which 
the individual, becoming increasingly aware of the 
heritage of the past, is able through directive self- 
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expression further to enhance that heritage and at 


the same time enrich his own individuality. Harris 


in his philosophy does not bring to fruition the full 


significance of this dynamic interpretation. Despite 


this limitation, however, his comprehensive analyses 


Shorter Papers. 
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of the moral and spiritual implications of the eduea. 
tive process, combined with his personal magnetism, 
his forthrightness, and his unflagging devotion to his 
calling, gave stability and direction to an important 
and formative era in American education. 





IS THERE A TREND AND WHY? 


LESLIE F. SMITH 


University of Oklahoma 


THE writer is engaged in a study of the position of 
When he states that 


so much concerned with trends, these being 


Latin in our secondary schools. 
he is not 


clear enough, as with the reasons for these trends, he 


may escape the charge of “warmed-up kail,” which, 
since the days of Juvenal, notoriously has been the 
death of unfortunate teachers. He hopes to clear the 
ground, so to speak, by stating at least two theses, 
If these provoke no rebuttal or none that is eonvine- 
ing, they will be taken as established, more especially 
as much printer’s ink has been spilt on this subject 
since World War I and, indeed, earlier. However, 
he would be happy to learn the names of persons in- 
terested in the subject who could be interviewed or 
questioned in writing. The names of “neutrals,” that 
is, members of the educated public who are neither 
teachers of a subject nor educationists are particularly 
desire d. 

The first thesis, then, is that Latin has suffered a 
considerable decline in the secondary schools of the 
U.S.A. during the past thirty years. The proportion 
of students enrolled in our schools who take any Latin 
Moreover, those who do take 
Latin are taking a diminishing amount. Members of 
college faculties, who are now in middle life, speak 
as though in their time four years of Latin was com- 
pulsory in high school, at least for those who were 
preparing for college. Today Latin is optional, they 
say, and only two years offered, if that much. In- 
direct confirmation of the last point is afforded by a 
new movement, to which almost the entire November, 
1948, issue of the Classical Journal was devoted, to 
make Vergil the substance of Second Year Latin in- 


at all is diminishing. 


stead of Caesar, given that the second year is apt to 
be terminal. 
The second thesis may prove more disputable. 


The 


writer will be very happy to be convinced that it is 
is that the decline of Latin in the 
secondary schools is to be observed all over the United 
States and that there is no section that is markedly 
The regional classical associations, 
for example that of New England, know pretty well 


untenable. It 


free from it. 


what the situation is in their own region. The writer 
proposes to question the officers of these associations 
but feels that there is also an advantage in throwing 
open this thesis to the readers of SCHOOL AND Soctery, 

If these theses are established, the writer ean pro- 
ceed to investigate the reasons for this trend. Dis. 
cussion with persons from various parts of the coun- 
try leads to somewhat the following analysis. In 
the first place, educational theory holds that high- 
school pupils should map out their own curricula, and, 
generally speaking they do, though the signature of a 
parent is often called for. To the writer it is clear 
that, where there is any election at all, the choice 
must come, partly at any rate, from the pupil. Yet 
to insist that a young person, who is not allowed by 
law to determine his own political fortunes by voting 
or his economie fortune by managing it, since he is a 
minor, is capable of making so fundamental a choice 
as whether to enter on a college preparatory course 
or a vocational one seems to show that “educators” 
regard education as of less importance than polities 
or economics. 

Taking it for granted that our high-school pupils do 
exercise at least some choice in the matter of the 
subjects they study, let us try to find on what prin- 
ciples they elect one subject and neglect another. 
They of course receive advice and are subject to pres- 
sures from various sources. Let us begin with the 
teachers of subjects. These ladies and gentlemen are 
made to realize that the survival of the subjects they 
teach and in. which, presumably, they are most in- 
terested, must depend on their obtaining adequate 
numbers of students in their classes. Hence the 
struggle of teacher against all other teachers, a bellum 
omnium contra omnes much worse than the noted 
Triangular Duel in Marryatt’s Midshipman Easy. 

Turning to the next influence, we find that the gen- 
eral opinion is that professional educationists favor 
the “practical” or vocational subjects. Guidance 
teachers are said to require no convincing when 4 
pupil elects a vocational course but to raise objections 
if he wishes Latin, mathematics, or any history but 
U. S. History, and that of the 20th century. 

The third influence and the one which is possibly 
greatest is the advice and the trend of fellow students. 
On college campuses fraternity brothers will say 
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“You cannot take that. It is too hard for you.” Or 
“Don’t take that. It’s not practical.” The situation 
is said to be similar in the secondary schools. If 
most of the students are of very ordinary mental 
calibre (and we cannot all be above average) and 
intellectually unenterprising, in our conformist coun- 
try—where, oh, where is American individualism ?— 
the brighter pupils become ashamed to take “unpopu- 
lar’ subjects. The influence of fellow pupils is be- 
lieved to be toward the “line of least resistance.” 

This being the case, a question may be raised. Sup- 
posing there is a question of teaching either Latin or 
Spanish. The latter is supposed to be not only more 
practical but easier. Should the votes for Latin, 
therefore, be weighted more than those for Spanish? 
Readers of this journal may be surprised to learn that 
highly educated parents have been surprised to learn 
that decisions like this are in effect made by pupils 
and have asked the writer why parents are not asked 
to decide. 

What do parents do? Some parents, who do 
realize the situation, try to get their children to take 
“cultural” subjects which they themselves believe in. 
On the other hand, they give in rather readily when 
a school administrator drops one of these for “demo- 
cratic” reasons; namely, that there is not enough de- 
Some teachers say that parents have a real, 
though unobtrusive. influence, but it is mainly in the 
direction of the “practical” which, interpreted by 
them, is the vocational. 

The question is, then, is there a “neutral” educated 
public such as the writer postulated above? He 
would be glad to know. Moreover, if there is one, 
does it make its influence felt? 


mand. 


THE PREDICTION OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Rosert M. W. TRAVERS 
University of Michigan 


During the past 15 years over 1,000 studies have 
appeared which have attempted to evaluate one or 
more tests for the purpose of predicting some aspect 
of scholastic achievement. The present writer re- 
viewed most of these studies recently and was led to 
the econelusion that the actual contribution to knowl- 
edge made by them is small in relation to their vo- 
luminousness. The reasons for this state of affairs 
seem worth studying, if only to prevent in the future 
the enormous waste of energy which has been in- 
vested in unnecessary investigations in the past. 

First, it should be noted that many published 
studies represent repetitions of studies previously 
carried out by numerous independent investigators, 
and many are original only in relatively minor details. 
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ot only have small investigations of the prediction 
of academic aptitude been undertaken without ref- 
erence to previous work in the same area, but the 
same has often been true of large “experimental” 
testing programs. For example, as far as the writer 
can determine, a large part of the present Medical 
Aptitude Test was built without reference to previous 
studies of the problem and, as a matter of fact, was 
built originally for an entirely different purpose. 
While this part of the test may have higher validity 
than its predecessor, the chances are against this 
probability. This state of affairs does not mean that 
there is not a substantial body of knowledge avail- 
able on matters related to the prediction of academic 
success. There is, but most studies undertaken are 
not based on this body of knowledge, and the con- 
sequence is that, with few exceptions, they do not ap- 
preciably add to it. 

Second, it should be noted that a multitude of the 
studies under consideration are based on the belief 
that the main reason for the inadequacies of present 
predictions is that the tests do not adequately measure 
the factors within the individual which make for sue- 
cess. This is reflected in the multitude of studies 
which report the validity of a new test of academic 
aptitude built with the barren hope that somehow it 
will be more valid than previous tests. The viewpoint 
behind these studies needs to be examined for it is 
based on the assumption that the individual’s own 
characteristics are entirely responsible for his success 
or failure and that the person who has the right ap- 
titudes will inevitably succeed. This idealistic view- 
point hardly seems tenable in our type of society 
where unplanned events are likely to influence a per- 
son’s entire career. The extent to which such factors 
influence achievement has not yet been determined, 
but it is reasonable to hypothesize that their effect is 
considerable. The fact that one adolescent is inspired 
by a particular teacher, or bored by another, or dis- 
tracted by a love affair, or that he (or his parents) 
is suddenly left penniless, or that he happens to be 
stricken with a serious illness may all be highly im- 
portant determiners of what he accomplishes. Events 
such as these are largely outside the domain of those 
that can be predicted from tests and other data avail- 
able to the counselor or admissions officer. 

The implication of this argument is that tests are 
likely to have limited predictive value unless they are 
used on individuals living in a controlled environment 
which provides equal opportunities and distractions 
for all. Apart from general observation there is some 
systematically collected evidence consistent with this 
hypothesis. In directed study groups such as are 
found in many universities tests of scholastie aptitude 
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tend to have higher predictive value than in the ger 
eral run of the student population. Similarly, in 
certain situations in the Army where men live in a 
highly controlled environment predictions from tests 
of academic aptitude seem to be rather more accurate 
than elsewhere. 

The possibility must be considered that little can 
be done to improve the predictive value of the best 
present-day scholastic-aptitude tests so long as they 
are used in the type of culture which characterizes 
the United States. 

A third consideration which may help to explain 
why the proliferation of scholastie-aptitude tests and 
studies of them has failed to produce major progress 
in the validity of such devices is that the nature of 
the eriterion used is obscure. It is commonly as- 
sumed that in assigning grades teachers are all trying 
to measure some kind of eommon denominator, but 
this seem to be the Some 
teachers assign grades on the basis of final status, 
that is to say the extent to which certain objectives 


does not ease at all. 


Some assign grades on the 
amount of growth regardless of status. Some on the 
basis of the total amount of work performed by the 
Some on the extent to which the student has 


have been achieved. 


student. 
potentialities for further development. 
unknown combination of these factors. 


Some use an 
In this eon- 


1 See, for example, the annual report of the Director of 
the Student Appointment Bureau, 1946-47, Bulletin of 
Yale University, Series 43, October 15, 1947, No. 20, p.18. 


Reborts. 
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fused situation it might be more profitable to devote 
time to a study of the criterion rather than to the 
building of new tests which, it is hoped, will some. 
how be more “valid” than those previously developed, 
The remedy for this situation lies to a considerable 
extent outside the field of activity of those at pres. 
ent engaged in the building and making of tests. It 
lies in the improvement of courses of instruction to 
the point where objectives are clearly defined and 
valid instruments have been developed for measuring 
the expected outcomes. When the outcomes of edu- 
eation have been properly defined, it will probably 
be possible to improve on present procedures for se- 
lecting those in whom the outcomes ean be achieved. 

The above diseussion indicates that there is need 
of a new trend in the approach to the study of 
predicting achievement. First, there is need of 
knowledge on the extent to which commonly occur- 
ring variations in the student’s environment affect 
the achievement of various outcomes. Second, much 
more information is needed concerning the outcomes 
that any program of teaching is designed to achieve, 
and valid measures must be developed for each of 
these outcomes. When such basic steps have been 
taken, the time will be ripe for the preparation of 
new tests to predict achievement. In the meantime, 
the proliferation of many new tests of academic ap- 
titude will represent an activity analogous to the 
search for the philosopher’s stone. 





SOME ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF 
INTENSIVE LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


Ricuarp J. MILLER 
University Extension, University 
of California, Berkeley 


A BOOKLET, entitled “Asiatic and Slavic Studies on 
the Berkeley Campus, 1896-1947,” was published by 
the University of California in July, 1947. President 
Robert G. Sproul states in the Foreword, “The pur- 
pose of this booklet is . . . to inventory the resources 
of the institution for the benefit of young students and 
mature scholars whose life work is now, or in the 
Though 


” 


future will be, concerned with these subjects. 
intended primarily as a guide for students of the 
present and the future, this record of past acecomplish- 
ments reveals the remarkable fact that, in the academic 
year 1946-47, hundred courses offered on the 
Berkeley campus in Asiatie and Slavie languages, his- 


one 


tory and cultures, were attended by 2,891 students. 
One interesting phase which should be noted, is the 


programs in Oriental and Slavie languages. On the 
Berkeley campus there are both the departments of 
Oriental and of Slavic languages and the Far Eastern 
and Russian Language School, the latter administered 
by University Extension. The development of the Far 
Eastern and Russian Language School represents the 
solution to a basic curricular problem faced by many 
institutions of higher learning in the United States. 
This problem, briefly stated, is: How is a university 
department to train students in the practical acquisi- 
tion of the modern colloquial tongues of Europe and 
Asia and, at the same time, foster a program of re- 
search and of training academic specialists in the fields 
of East Asiatic philology and literature? 

Intensive courses in Chinese, Japanese, Thai, Mon- 
golian, Russian, and Serbo-Croatian, ete., were success- 
fully given under wartime conditions at the University 
of California. As effective as these courses were, it 
was questioned whether intensive language courses, 
requiring most of the student’s time and special in- 
dividualized attention on the part of the instructor, 
could be fitted into a normal university lower-division 
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program, which, by its very nature, is not intended as 
, means of achieving proficiency in one single tech- 
nique. It was felt that intensive language instruction 
has its proper place on the periphery of the essential 
academic core of the university. Thus, for the spe- 
cifie development of intensive language courses, whose 
aim is to enable a rapid acquisition of technical pro- 
ficiency in the colloquial tongues of Asia, the Far 
Eastern and Russian Language School was established 
in University Extension. 

The early specialization of the student to gain a 
mastery of a specific technique is quite contrary to the 
aims of the College of Letters and Science, of which 
the departments of Oriental and of Slavie languages 
are a part. The first two years in the College of 
Letters and Seience constitute the lower division and 
during this period “the student, besides fulfilling the 
prerequisites for the major work upon which he will 
later concentrate, will make an effort to establish a 
basis for that breadth of culture which will give him 
a realization of the methods and results of some of the 
more important types of intellectual endeavor, and a 
mental perspective that will aid him in reaching sound 
judgments.” (University of California Bulletin, Gen- 
eral Catalogue, 1948-1949, p. 62.) On the other hand, 
University Extension, of which the Far Eastern and 
Russian Language School is a part, is the special-serv- 
iee arm of the university which is equipped to ad- 
minister courses of study which are not normally 
offered by university departments. 

Though administered by University Extension, the 
Far Eastern and Russian Language School is essen- 
tially an “extension” of the departments of Slavie and 
Oriental languages. These two departments have 
academie control of the work of the school in the 
selection of qualified teachers for this particular type 
of instruction, in the use of pedagogically sound teach- 
ing techniques developed for such specialized training, 
and in the approval of teaching materials of a proper 


» academic level. 


It has been found that the bifureation of the de- 
partments and the language school solves a number of 
First and foremost, the arrangement 
prevents a wasteful conflict between two distinct and 
separate methods involved in the language training; 
one, the development of a vocational proficiency in the 


problems, 


; vernacular, and the other, the analytic approach to the 


facts and theory of language and through them to the 


| cultural and literary heritage of the people concerned. 


In addition, this arrangement permits the various 


| courses to be correlated more closely with the public 
; demand and to become reasonably self-supporting. 


The necessity of overstaffing the departments of 
Oriental and of Slavie languages with junior instrue- 
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tors not academically equipped to perform the essen- 
tial work of a university department is obviated; and, 
at the same time, the qualifications of these junior in- 
structors may be utilized to advantage in the accom- 
plishment of the aims of an intensive language pro- 
gram. At the same time, eight of the twenty-one 
teachers employed by the Far Eastern and Russian 
Language School also hold various types of academic 
appointments in the departments of Slavic and of 
Oriental languages, ranging from professor to re- 
search associate. 

Through the administrative arrangement outlined 
above, the academic calibre of extension classes is 
maintained; at the same time extension classes are 
open to any person with the ability to profit from 
the instruction, without regard to previous educational 
record. Because of such a unique plan, the language 
school is now serving the needs of university students 
who wish to acquire quickly and efficiently a knowl- 
edge of one of the languages we offer, and at the 
same time it is serving the needs of students with 
professional, governmental, and religious affiliations, 
whose interests are other than purely academic in 
nature. During the summer semester, 1948, there 
were enrolled 60 students with ten different types of 
college degrees ranging from Bachelor of Arts to 
Doctor of Medicine; and 43 students enrolled were of 
undergraduate level. 


THREE-WAY EDUCATION 


R. J. VARNEY 


THE senior examiner of the Central Examining 
Board at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola (Fla.), 
Lawrence Andrus, formerly an educator of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago faculty, is faced by new problems 
in Pensacola. These problems arise because the stu- 
dent naval aviator, besides learning how to fly a plane, 
must study a number of subjects in ground training. 
Without these he would be lost in the air and remain 
so until he landed. 


The would-be naval aviator must know weather 
(aerology), civil air regulations, communications, 


enough engineering in aircraft engines to know 
whether or not his aircraft is safe—“Essentials of 


to qualify as an officer as well as 





Naval Service” 
pilot, gunnery, navigation, principles of flying, essen- 
tials of radar operation, and a miscellany of related 
subjects. Most important of all, he must know all 
this before he ever steps into a plane. The Navy’s 
long-time problem has been to see that each student 
naval aviator is thoroughly grounded in these subjects 
and that he at least knows the minimum requirements 
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for his safety. That leads to standardization, and 
that is the work of the Central Examining Board. 
This board operates under the Director of Train- 
ing of the Naval Air Training Command, and has the 
of examining flight students to make sure 
that they are absorbing material which will make them 


tunction 


competent naval aviators at the same time the board 
assists in making good instructors out of its officers 
who are excellent pilots, but have not had much teach- 
ing experience. The board also supplies examinations 
for reserve, basic, and advanced training commands. 

The C.E.B., as it is known locally, was established 
in the summer of 1942 by the training division of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics when the Navy was 
taking all aviation cadets obtainable to assure enough 
At that time 
the Navy started to set up flight preparatory schools 


pilots to prosecute the war with success. 


at many colleges and universities in order to give 
high-school graduates necessary basic instruction in 
English, physies, chemistry, and mathematics, needed 
to complete the naval aviator training course success- 
fullf. These schools have been closed, but the board, 
which made up standardized examinations for these 
schools, has turned to other duties that render it more 
important than ever. 

What was originally a student examining board has 
become a three-way check on all instruction in the 
command. Since its inception the board has ad- 
ministered more than six million standardized exami- 
nations, and by comparisons the board now discovers 
not only a student’s weakness but weaknesses in the 
course of instruction, thus allowing instructors to 
change the emphasis on certain parts of their program 
to give their students a better grounding in basic 
necessities for their future existence. 

Such a system is necessary because ground training 
in Naval Aviation is not “book learning.” It is train- 
ing that a pilot must use to keep himself alive in case 
of emergency. 

Making up an examination on any subject is not a 
simple Students in and celleges 


thing. schools 


throughout the country have always had the impres- 
sion that their instructors sat down at a desk and 
spent their time thinking of subjects not covered in 


their course, making them as complicated as possible, 
and then using them for final examinations. Not so 
with the board. 

All board examinations are objective, multiple- 
This allows the student 
to take his examination in a minimum amount of time 


choice, rather than essay. 


and to cover more ground and gives each student an 
equal chance on the basis of ability to learn rather 
than an ability to wander through subject matter and 
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eventually cover all points by the shot-gun method of 
throwing in extraneous material which might not ap. 
ply to the given question. This also means that ap 
instructor is not faced with the necessity of ing. 
vidual scoring since he simply places the score earj 
or “gouge” as it is known in the Navy, over the ap. 
swer sheet and checks off correct answers. <A furthe; 
check is made by forwarding answer sheets to the 
Central Examining Board for rescoring by I.B.\, 
machines supplied by the International Business Mg. 
chines Company for this purpose. Some examina. 
tions, however, as in navigation or in those individ. 
ually interpreted, cannot be set up in this way. 

The first step in any of the board’s examinations 
is a detailed analysis of subject matter to be covered, 
Materials used are a standard syllabus, instructor’ 
guides, textbooks, film strips, charts, and other teach. 
ing materials used in actual instruction. A detailej 
outline is prepared, adhering closely to the content 
but often differing as to organization. Each topie 
and subtopic in the outline is then assigned a weight 
These 
weights are primarily determined by the amount o{ 
teaching time devoted to the topic but may be influ. 
enced by its importance in later stages of training, 
or in the functions of a naval aviator. 

Working from teaching materials and the test out- 
line, test items are then constructed. When sufficient 
test items in number and variety have been con- 
structed, all items and illustrations are reviewed by 
one or more subject-matter experts. The purpose of 
this check is to insure accuracy in the subject-matter 
content of each item. The items then constitute 1 
“pool” to be drawn upon in assembling tests. Addi- 
tional items are constructed and reviewed as needed 
to provide variety and fill in weak areas. No one in- 
dividual sits down and “writes a test.” 

Knowing the amount of time available for adminis 
tration of a test (usually one fifty-minute class period, 
but sometimes a double class period or more) and the 
average time required to read and answer each item, 
a decision is made as to the number of items to be in- 
cluded in the test. Then these items are chosen from 
the available supply, and the number of items used on 
each phase of the course is determined by the im- 
portance of that particular phase. 

The next stage in the development of the test stems 
directly from a desired difficulty. If the items have 
been used in earlier tests, data are available givin 
the percentage of students answering each question 
correctly. These “item difficulties” are then converted 
into “test difficulties’ by averaging the data for al 


according to its importance in the course. 
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items in the assembled test and applying this average 
to a table showing expected average of test failure. 
These tables have been prepared from more than six 


) nillion answer sheets which have come in from stu- 


dents throughout the years that the board has been 


° operating. 
2 


Precautions are taken, even when data for all items 


/ are available. For example, the complicating factor 
» of the effect of re-use of items is tabulated and ap- 


plied because it has been found that difficult items 


' tend to become somewhat easier upon re-use, and easy 
items tend to become somewhat more difficult. This 


is to be expeeted from the influence of analysis re- 
ports notifying instructors of weak and strong areas 


; in student achievement. Another factor is the rela- 
' tive strength of the group of students taking the test. 


After making up an examination, the board is re- 


sponsible for supplying to each school a sufficient 
4 number of examinations in each subject prior to the 
: dates which have been set up for the giving of the 
| examinations. Since the time required for the con- 


struction, production, and mailing of an examination 


is about four or five weeks, the board must keep a 
' close check on all syllabus changes that might affect 


either the content or the dates of examinations. Con- 


> stant check must be maintained on the flow of stu- 
| dents in each school, so that a sufficient number of 
examinations may be printed and distributed. An un- 
' usually large input at a school may require an addi- 
' tional printing and mailing of an old, but currently 


usable, test. 
When the day for the examination arrives, the Ex- 


; amination Officer supplies the instructor giving the 
| test with a sealed package containing enough exami- 
» nations to cover his class. At the beginning of the 
' test, the instructor opens his package and sees it for 
the first time as he hands it out to his elass. After 
| the examination is over, answer sheets are scored 
| locally with the appropriate “gouge” and the mark 


noted. Then sheets and tests are returned to the 
Examination Officer who forwards the answers to the 


Central Examining Board in Pensacola. 


In addition to this, the board makes spot checks 


| of distribution of scores, condition of answer sheets, 


accuracy of local scoring, and the like. If one school 
is markedly out of line, or if any one of a number 
of methods devised by the board shows something 


| peculiar, an investigation is made, and an entire set 


of examinations may be declared obsolete. Although 
such a situation very rarely arises, precautions are 
necessary for protection of students in other schools 


' or under other instructors. 


Furthermore, the board analyzes answer sheets in 
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groups of one hundred, selected at random to repre- 
sent all schools and all levels of scores. These sheets 
are run through the choice counting device of the 
I.B.M. machine, producing a graph to show the per- 
centage of students selecting each choice on each item 
in a test. These data for each item are entered on 
analysis cards on which are pasted items clipped from 
a printed copy of the test. 

In preparing an analysis report, the analysis cards 
are first sorted by topics. For each copy, the average 
percentage correct for the item is computed. Then 
these averages are put into the form of a graph or 
table to show the areas which are particularly weak or 
strong. A report is then written calling attention to 
these areas and giving details concerning specific 
points in the weakest areas. Instructors are also in- 
formed about the most prevalent errors and miscon- 
ceptions of the students. Points are emphasized that 
are of particular importance for the future aviator, 
or for later stages of training. 

The board also runs a check on each item to de- 
termine the percentage of students in the top quarter 
of the class answering the item correctly and the per- 
centage for the bottom quarter, and a comparison is 
made. This “spread” shows the discriminating power 
of a question or its ability to distinguish between good 
and poor students. If the spread is low the item is 
closely examined for defects, and appropriate re- 
visions made or the item discarded entirely. 

The Central Examining Board accomplishes a num- 
ber of things. First, it establishes “Quality Control” 
among prospective Naval Aviators, assuring the Naval 
Air Training Command that each student progressing 
from one phase to another has at least a minimum 
competence for the subjects taken up in that phase, 
not limiting students, however, in any way in amount 
of knowledge they can acquire. Second, it assists in 
ranking the students when they obtain their commis- 
sions, just as the position of a student at the Naval 
Academy in his class does for promotional purposes 
in the future. As far as instructors are concerned, 
it shows them minima which they must cover in classes 
for benefit of their students, but, if time is available, 
they can teach as much beyond the minimum as pos- 
sible. 

Most important of all, the Central Examining 
Board is so set up that in time of emergency it could 
expand to almost any size without any difficulty. 
Where it now takes care of several service schools, 
it could as easily take care of several seore. Every 
type of procedure adopted by the board must be cap- 
able of utilization in case of expansion. As Dr. 
Andrus, senior examiner of the board says, “It’s 
better to be tough now, than sorry later.” 
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EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY AND ITS 
IMPLICATIONS 

THE most serious difficulty that confronts American 
education today is to implement the traditional ideal 
of equality of opportunity. The rapidly increasing 
enrollments in high schools, colleges, and universities 
furnish adequate evidence that access to these institu- 
And yet 

Among 


tions has been made as easy as possible. 


there some issues that must be faced. 


these are the following: There are large numbers of 


are 
boys and girls in high schools and young men and 
women in colleges and universities who for financial 
reasons must devote more time than is desirable to 
working their way through and may to that extent 
lose some of the advantages of education. But even 
with the sanction of a practice that is not found in 
any other country there are still large numbers of 
competent young people who for economic reasons are 
unable to continue to the end of high school and be- 
yond. This is balanced, but not compensated for, by 
the fact that large numbers—from 40 to 60 per cent— 
of students enter college and fail to complete the 
course. 

Two econelusions can be drawn from these facts. 
The first is that the nation is not making the fullest 
use of its reserve of talent and ability if able students 
The second is that both 
in high school and in college something more needs to 


are not helped to continue. 


be done than has been done up to the present to ad- 
just the curriculum to the abilities and interests of 
the students. The issue that arises here is how much 
farther can the adjustment be carried and a curricu- 
lum be provided that still has genuine educational 
value. Much that is proposed under the new slogan 
of “life adjustment” has little or no educational value. 

The dilemma is becoming serious. At one end is 
the fact, strongly emphasized by President Conant, 
that the gifted pupils are neglected in the present 
system. At the other end is the fact implied in the 
appointment by Dr. Studebaker, when he was U. S. 
Commissioner of Edueation, of a committee to inquire 
into what can be done for more than three million boys 
and girls who were deriving no benefit from their stay 
in high school; that is to say, that the pupils of low 
ability are also neglected. Do these facts have any 
bearing on the fundamental issue of providing equal- 
ity of educational opportunity? To answer this ques- 
tion will require the careful deliberation by educational 
statesmen who have an insight into the educational 
needs of the country and into the meaning for educa- 
tional organization of all that has been learned about 


individual differences of ability.—I. L. K. 


THE UNESCO-CARE BOOK-BUYING 
PROGRAM 


Unver date of October 1 the U. S. National Com. 
mission for UNESCO reported on the urgent need of 
other countries for technical and professional books 
and plans in operation in this country by which this 


need may be met. While more than 4,000,000 publi. 
cations have been shipped abroad during the past fey 
years, there are still many items lacking that would 
“meet the hunger of the mind.” Three main plans 
are now in operation: the UNESCO Book-buying 
Program inaugurated this year, the U. S. Book Ex. 
change, and the UNESCO Book-Coupon Scheme, 

Through the CARE program advice is offered to 
organizations, libraries, schools, and various institu- 
tions as to the best publications to meet needs over- 
seas. The Library of Congress, the American Library 
Association, and the U. S. Book Exchange co-operate 
with CARE in ascertaining needs through CARE 
missions, UNESCO, and ministries of education 
abroad. CARE deals only with cash donations, but 
donors of sums of over $10.00 may designate the coun- 
try to be benefited, specific institutions, and category 
of gifts. Shipment and handling are arranged 
through CARE headquarters at 50 Broad Street, 
New York 5. 

The U. S. Book Exchange, housed in the Library of 
Congress, will accept books and other publications for 
transmission abroad, but these must be of a type that 
contributes to educational, scientific, and cultural pur- 
poses. Operations of the exchange now involve con- 
tacts with 260 libraries in 50 foreign countries as well 
as with 200 libraries in the United States. The ex- 
change of publications is the long-range objective of 
this operation rather than the donation program of its 
predecessor, the American Book Center (SCHOOL AND 
Society, March 15, 1947). Most European nations 
are now co-operating in the program as are Malaya, 
India, Africa, New Zealand, Canada, and all of Latin 
America. 

The UNESCO Book-Coupon Scheme is designed 
mainly to help overcome the difficulties of soft-cur- 
rency countries in obtaining publications. Institu- 
tions and individuals in these countries may place 
orders in hard-currency countries or among themselves 
through the use of UNESCO coupons. UNESCO 
then honours the coupons by paying supplying cour- 
tries in their own currencies. Over $20,000 worth ot 
orders have been placed in the United States by pur- 
chasers in soft-ecurrenecy countries. In order that 
prospective buyers may be kept up to date, the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO has made avail- 
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| able the current educational and scientific catalogues 
| of 90 publishers in this country. 


THE DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY’S 
THIRD EDUCATOR’S AWARD 


Tue Delta Kappa Gamma Society has announced 


i the conditions governing the granting of the third 


Educator’s Award of $1,000 for the “most significant 
contribution written by a woman between April, 1948, 
and April, 1950.” Nominations for the award may be 
submitted immediately to the chairman of the panel 
No publication carrying a date later than 
Following are the 


of judges. 


| April 1, 1950, can be considered. 


rules: 


1, The ... award will be granted in August, 1950, 


' at the national convention. It will be given to a woman 
' who has published a study which in the opinion of the 


panel of judges is the most significant contribution to 
education made by a woman during the period April, 
1948, to April, 1950. 

2, The panel of judges will be composed of three 
members of the Delta Kappa Gamma Society and two 
men educators of national reputation. The members 
of this panel have been chosen by the National Committee 
on Awards by preferential ballot. 

3. Publications may be of either creative or research 
The original intent of the award was that it 
The panel of 


types. 
should encourage educational research. 


| judges, therefore, will be urged to give special attention 


to the value of research studies submitted for their 
appraisal. 

4. Because of the current crisis in education, special 
consideration will be given to research in (1) teacher 


iwelfare, (2) selection of teachers, (3) vital contribu- 
Ftions to the education of teachers. 


The quality of the 
study, the probable extent of its influence, and its ulti- 
mate effect upon procedures and conditions in these 
areas will determine the selection. 

5. Nominations may be made to the panel of judges 


bin a letter addressed to Birdella M. Ross, national presi- 


dent, 3149 Irving Avenue South, Minneapolis. The 


jenvelope should be marked ‘‘ Attention: Chairman, Panel 


of Judges for Educator’s Award.’’ 


BUILDING SCHOOLS WITH EFFICIENCY 
AND ECONOMY 
Ar the suggestion of the National Citizens’ Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, the Architectural 


‘Forum, Magazine of Building, has devoted its entire 


October issue to proving to public-school administra- 
tors and boards of education the fact that they “can 
buy more schoolhouses, each with more expensive 
equipment in them than ever before,” by planning 
wisely the type of building best suited to the indi- 
vidual community. 

The journal discusses at some length the problems 


Hnvolved in housing the ever-growing school popula- 
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tion—a problem that stretches far into the future. 
“What is needed now is a realistic mental attitude 
which acknowledges that the school emergency is per- 
petual and that there is no shame in so treating it. 
Instead of handling temporary schools as poor cous- 
ins, so badly built and maintained that children right- 
fully hate to go to them, we should set out to produce 
temporary schools of top quality and performance.” 
In this connection portable schools, consisting of a 
basie four-classroom unit that can be increased to in- 
clude 12 rooms, are recommended. As populations 
shift, the school may be moved, room by room, to a 
new site. 

The floor plans and blueprints of a number of 
modern schools in use across the country offer sug- 
gestions adaptable to the needs of any area. The 
matter of lighting (both natural and artificial), heat- 
ing, ventilation, acoustics, and equipment is discussed 
But the solution to the problem lies with 
It is suggested 


at length. 
the school boards and the educators. 
that surveys of population, enrollment, pupil distri- 
bution, local land values, and traffic and street pat- 
terns be made; that a study of what will be taught in 
the new schools, how it should be taught, and what 
types of teaching space it will require be conducted; 
and that the usefulness of old school buildings be 
checked against a score card set up by experts. The 
five basic requirements predicated by the Forum are: 

1. Convert school codes ‘‘from nuisances into useful 
instruments.’’ 2. Fit new construction into long-range 
plans. 3. Reduce classroom types to a few high-standard 
basic patterns. 4. Develop further prefabricated and 
mobile structures. 5. Take advantage of important new 
trends in the over-all school plan. 


ACTIVITIES OF FACULTY MEMBERS, 
MARIETTA COLLEGE 

In his annual report to the trustees W. Bay Irvine, 
president, Marietta (Ohio) College, announced that in 
addition to teaching in some 300 classes and labora- 
tories each semester last year the members of the fac- 
wlty have engaged in the following types of activities: 

Twenty-one professors published or are preparing 
37 bulletins and special studies, 12 magazine articles, 
11 papers for conventions, nine textbooks, and three 
reviews; 32 members served as advisers and officers 
of campus organizations; 37 delivered 324 speeches 
in town and out with one professor reaching a high 
of 60 speeches; 41 attended 83 academic meetings and 
conventions in 35 cities in 14 states and the District 
of Columbia. Nearly all the 59 full-time and 15 part- 
time members were leaders in more than 100 com- 
munity activities, including: church organist, choir 
director, Sunday School teacher, superintendent, dea- 
con, and teacher; members of the boards and com- 
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mittees for Boy Scouts, Red Cross, Community Chest, 
Community Club, Community Concert Association, 
Oratorio Society, Farmers Club, Friends of the Land, 


and many others. Faculty members, as a community 


Notes ad News 
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service, directed or participated in 16 meetings anq 
conventions held on campus and also led five institute; 
in nearby communities and conducted a children’; 
speech clinic for three months. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 


week ending October 31: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Howard S. McDonald, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Brigham Young University (Provo, Utah), was 
reported in ScHoot anv Society, March 31, 1945, 


assumed new duties, November 1, as president, Los 
Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sciences. 


Garnie William McGinty, formerly head of the de- 
partment of social sciences, Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute (Ruston), assumed new duties, July 1, as 
acting president, Northwestern State College (Nat- 
chitoche, La.), to serve until a successor to Joseph 
E. Gibson can be named. Dr. Gibson, whose appoint- 
ment was reported in ScHooL AND Society, June 14, 
1947, has resigned. 

W. T. Walton, whose appointment to the staff of 
Hardin-Simmons University (Abilene, Tex.), was re- 
ported in ScnHoout anp Society, June 21, 1941, has 
been appointed vice-president of the university. Wil- 
liam QO. Beazley, associate professor of religious edu- 
cation and speech, has succeeded Dr. Walton as assist- 
ant to the president, Rupert N. Richardson. 

F. R. Pattison, assistant headmaster, Bishop’s College 
School (Lennoxville, Quebec), will assume new duties 
late in December as acting headmaster to serve until 
a successor to Crawford Grier can be named by the 
board of directors. Mr. Grier, who has served since 
1931, plans to resign at Christmas time. 


Paul L. Johnson has assumed new duties as dean, 
Norfolk (Nebr.) Junior College. 


Lee H. Swinford, assistant professor of mathematics, 
University of California (Berkeley 4), has been given 
additional duties as assistant dean, College of Letters 
and Science, succeeding Perry Byerly who has re- 
signed to devote full time to his professorship of 
seismology. Ronald N. Walpole, associate professor 
of French, has been granted leave of absence for the 
spring semester to make a study under a Guggenheim 
Fellowship of old French translations of prose ac- 
counts of the story made famous in the French poem, 
“Songs of Roland.” 

Kathleen L. Barber has been appointed educational 
director, School of Nursing, Hospital for the Women 
of Maryland, Baltimore. 


John Oliver Rich, whose appointment as assistant 
headmaster, Graham-Eckes School (Palm Beach, 
Fla.), was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, January 
17, 1948, has been named director of admissions 
Rollins College (Winter Park, Fla.). 


John Kirkpatrick, whose appointment to the staff of 
Cornell University was reported in SCHOOL AND §o. 
ciety, April 20, 1946, has been named chairman of the 
department of music to sueceed Donald J. Grout who 
has asked to be relieved of administrative duties jy 
order to devote his time to research and writing. 


Lois M. Hutchings has been appointed professor of 
biology, Kansas Wesleyan University (Salina). 


Charles B. Kinney, Jr., has assumed new duties a; 
professor of history, Plymouth (N. H.) Teachers 
College. 

Adolph Stender-Petersen, founder of Denmark’s first 
school of journalism and professor of Slavic languages 
and literature, Aarhus University, is serving a visiting 
professorship in the department of Slavic languages, 
Columbia University. 


Harold Goldstein was recently appointed assistant 
professor of education, Duluth Branch, University of 
Minnesota. 


Verna L. C. Dieckman and Chester A. McCormick 
recently assumed new duties as assistant professors of 
education, Wayne University (Detroit 1). 


Clifton W. Emery, Jr., was recently named assistant 
professor of education, Tufts College (Medford, 
Mass.). 


The following announcement of appointments 
Otterbein College (Westerville, Ohio) was sent to 
ScHooL AND Society under date of October 25 by 
J. Gordon Howard, president: assistant professors, 
Frances C. Van Pelt (biology) and J. Buhl Shaha 
(education) ; and instructors, Alice G. Sanders (Eng: 
lish), Lawrence Smith and Egon Schwarz (foreign 
languages), Paul R. Cone (economies and busines 
administration), Catherine Barnhart and Fred Brobs 
(music), and Ettie Vance (home economics). 


Frederick C. Ebbs, who was appointed in 1948 #& 
director of bands, Conservatory of Music, Baldwit- 
Wallace College (Berea, Ohio), has been given addi- 
tional duties as teacher of clarinet. Mary G. Kell 
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F has been appointed instructor in brass instruments 
and theory of music. 


Norman Burns, associate professor of education, the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed director 
of a survey of higher education in Arkansas that is 
being conducted during the current academic year. 
The survey, which is under the auspices of the recently 
ereated Arkansas Commission on Higher Education, 
will include an analysis of the state’s need in this area, 
an evaluation of the present provisions for higher edu- 
cation in the state, and recommendations for improve- 
ment both in the content and in the organization of 
state-controlled higher education. Robert Kibbee, a 
craduate student in the University of Chicago, is as- 
sisting Dr. Burns. 


Thorkild Jacobsen, director, Oriental Institute, the 


| University of Chicago, flew to Baghdad, October 29, 


to join the University of Chicago-University of Penn- 
sylvania archaeological expedition in Iraq. The ex- 
pedition, which started its postwar work in late 1948, 
is continuing excavations begun 50 years ago in the 
ruins of Nippur. Richard C. Haynes, field architect 
of the Oriental Institute, is acting field director; 
Francis Steele, epigrapher, and Frank Hildebrandt, 
field anthropologist, University of Pennsylvania, are 
among the members of the staff. 


Vernon J. Bourke, professor of philosophy, Saint 
Louis University, was elected second vice-president of 
the World Union of Catholie Societies of Philosophy, 
following an international meeting held in Fribourg 
Dr. Bourke is the only 
American on the union’s four-man central committee. 


J. Periam Danton, dean, School of Librarianship, 
University of California (Berkeley 4), has been 
elected president, Association of American Library 
Schools, for 1949-50. This is the first time since 1933 
that the presidency has been held by a member from 
the West Coast. 


At a recent election held by the Midwest Unit of the 
Catholic Business Education Association the following 
officers were elected: Brother James Luke, F.S.C., St. 
Mary’s College (Winona, Minn.), chairman; the Rev- 
rend Wm. J. Collins, St. Ambrose College (Daven- 
port, Iowa), co-chairman; Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., 
Madonna High School, Aurora (IIl.), secretary; and 
Sister M. Cassilda, R.S.M., Merey High School, Chi- 
‘ago, treasurer. 


Charles W. Radcliffe and Elmer Newton, Jr., have 
been elected by the Speech Association of America to 
represent the United States colleges and universities 
in an international debate to be held in Great Britain. 
{r. Radcliffe, a senior student at Bates College (Lew- 
iston, Maine), is working with his coach, Brooks 
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Quimby, professor of argumentation and speech, dur- 
ing the present semester. Mr. Newton, a student in 
the University of Alabama, is preparing his material 
with Annabel Dunham, instructor in speech. In 
January Mr. Newton will go to Bates College to work 
with Mr. Radcliffe and to continue his coaching with 
Dr. Quimby. Neither the date of the debate nor the 
topic to be discussed has been announced. 


The following were recently appointed to the staff 
of the Office of Education, FSA: Arne W. Randall, 
specialist in fine arts, division of elementary educa- 
tion; Margaret M. Alexander, program specialist in 
home-economics education; Mary Laxson, to succeed 
Elizabeth Harris, retired, as assistant in home-eco- 
nomics research; and Frank L. Sievers, specialist in 
individual inventory and counseling techniques, divi- 
sion of vocational education. 


Wilda Camery has been appointed assistant chief 
in education, Bureau of Public Health Nursing, Pitts- 
burgh Department of Health. 


Ernest James Ashbaugh, dean, School ef Educa- 
tion, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), will retire on 
June 30, 1950. 


Recent Deaths 

Allen Fuller Carpenter, professor of mathematics, 
University of Washington (Seattle 5), died, October 
16, at the age of sixty-nine years, according to a 
report received by ScHoon anp Society, October 26. 
Dr. Carpenter had served as instructor in mathe- 
maties (1901-04) and professor (1904-08), Hastings 
(Nebr.) College; instructor (1908-09), the University 
of Nebraska (Lincoln) ; and instructor (1909-13), 
assistant professor (1913-18), associate professor 
(1918-26), professor (since 1926), University of 
Washington. 


Monsignor Joseph A. Cousins, dean of studies, Col- 
lege and Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo (Colum- 
bus, Ohio), died, October 16, at the age of forty-seven 
years, according to a report received by SCHOOL AND 
Society under date of October 27. Monsignor Cousins 
had served the college since 1927 as head of the de- 
partment of English, professor of dramaties, and 
teacher of Greek, following teaching in Laval Univer- 
sity (Quebec), Fordham University, and Saint Mary 
of the Springs College (Columbus). 


Ruth Whitney Jones, instructor in health and phys- 
ical education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
died, October 25, at the age of-forty-nine years. Miss 
Jones who had specialized in the modern dance, had 
taught at Goucher College (Baltimore) and Notre 
Dame High School and College (Baltimore), before 
going to the Horace Mann School of Teachers College 
where she served as instructor in physical education 
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and chairman of the department (1928-42). She also 
taught in the Horace Mann-Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College (1942-48) and had held an instructorship 


in the college since 1942. 


Arthur Mason Du Pré, dean emeritus, Wofford Col- 
lege (Spartanburg, S. Car.), died, October 29, at the 
Dr. Du Pré had served the col- 
lege as instructor (1895-97) and headmaster (1897- 
1912), Fitting School, professor of Latin and mathe- 
maties (1912-47), dean (1920-25, 1925-40), and act- 


age of eighty years. 


ing president (1920-21). 


George Carver, professor of English, University of 
Pittsburgh, died, October 29, at the age of sixty 
years. Dr. Carver had served as instructor in Eng- 
lish (1916-18), the Pennsylvania State College, and 
(1919-24), the State University of Iowa; and assist- 
ant professor (1924-28), associate professor (1928- 
31), and professor (since 1931), University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Honors and Awards 

At the convocation exercises, September 21, the 
University of Delaware conferred the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science upon Lucile Petry, an alumna of 
the university, recently named assistant surgeon gen- 
eral in the U. S. Public Health Service and formerly 
dean of nurses, Cornell University. In the citation 
William S. Carlson, president of the university, stated 
that the degree was given in recognition of Dr. Petry’s 
“loyalty to her profession, deep sense of service to her 
country, and breadth of experience [qualities that had 
enabled her] to achieve a brilliant career while still a 


young woman.” 


Jessie Edith Gibson, whose retirement from the 
deanship of women in Pomona College (Claremont, 
Calif.) was announced in SCHOOL AND Society, April 
30, was honored by the college on October 21 in the 
naming of its recently completed dining hall for 
women for her. In designating the building as the 
Jessie Edith Gibson Dining Hall, E. Wilson Lyon, 
president of the college, said: “Miss Gibson has con- 
tributed more than any one person to the development 

Gibson 
Hall will serve to remind all present and future stu- 
dents of Pomona of Miss Gibson’s devotion to their 
welfare.” 

A fund, to be known as the “Toppy Tull Scholar- 
ship,” has been donated to Cornell College (Mount 
Vernon, Iowa) by Richard T. Baker, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism, Columbia University, and Mrs. 
Baker; Joseph Kaselow, a member of the editorial 
staff of the New York Herald-Tribune, and Mrs. Kase- 
low; and Herbert Rosengren, an industrial engineer, 


The 


and Mrs. Rosengren, all alumni of the college. 
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scholarship, which will provide an annual award of 
$150 to a student in the department of English ang 
an additional $75.00 for a trip to New York City, has 
been established in honor of Clyde C. (“Toppy”) Tull 
whose retirement as head of the department of Eng. 
lish was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, September 
20, 1947. 

J. de Koven Killingsworth, head of the department 
of music, Clark College (Atlanta), was given the hop. 
orary degree, Doctor of Music, by Paul Quinn College 
(Waco, Tex.) at the summer convocation. The degree 
was conferred “in recognition of the outstanding eon. 
tribution which [Professor Killingsworth] has made 
to the field of music.” 


Other Items 


Marshall Field announced on August 31 that “Pat. 
terson’s American Educational Directory” has beep 
acquired by Field Enterprises, Inc.—Educational Dj. 
vision. The purchase of the directory from its origi. 
nator, Homer L. Patterson, makes the third educa. 
tional publication to come under Field ownership, 
The acquisition of the “World Book Encyclopedia” 
and “Childeraft” was reported in SCHOOL AND §o- 
ciety, January 1. H. R. Lissack, formerly in charge 
of Britannica Films, has been named head of the new 
organization. 


Recent) } /; fj 


CHASE, ALSTON HURD, AND HENRY PHILLIPS, 





A New Introduction to Greek. Revised Edition. 
Pp. x +186. Illustrated. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1949. 

It is hoped that those studying this book may acquire, in 
addition to knowledge of the forms of the Greek language, 
some conception of the importance of Greek civilization. 


JR. 


HARRISON, MAXINE (Compiler). International and 
Interracial Understanding: Catalogue of 16 mm Films. 
Pp. 81. Women United for the United Nations, In 
formation Center for UN, 535 Firth Avenue, New York. 
A selected list of films available in the United States, in 
=< films to be released before the end of this yest} 
(1949). 

° 


HARTOG, MABEL. Philip Hartog: A Memoir by His 

Wife. Pp. 178. Illustrated. The Macmillan Com 
pany, New York. 1949. $2.00. 
Few men have been more devoted to the service of educt 
tion or have had so wide a range of knowledge and inte 
ests as had Sir Philip Hartog. India as well as his native 
Britain were served by this remarkable man. 


HILLPERN, ELSE P., IRVING A. SPAULDING, AND 
EDMUND P. HILLPERN. Bristow Rogers: Amer 
can Negro. Pp. 184. Hermitage House, Inc., 1 Mad 
son Avenue, New York 10. 1949. $3.00. 
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